



On Dec. 27. 1963. one month to the 
day after Kennedy nos assassinated, 
mourners carried candles to Lincoln- 
Memorial. * hen- in the cold dusk a 
' short and simple service *ax held 
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With this article Life completes its 
serialisation of Mr. Schlesinger's 
A Thousand Days, to be published 
by Houghton Mifflin on Nov. 29. 



I he nation at mid-century — ur- 
ban. industrial, mobile, technolog- 
ically kinetic, spiritually hyperbol- 
ic— contained a swarm of hard and 
insistent problems. John F. Ken- 
nedy used to look back almost with 
envy at the relatively predictable 
statecraft of the 19th Century. 
Thcn.as he once said. “G rea t Presi- 
dents and great senators dealt with 
four, five or six issues which flowed 
in a gentle stream across the pano- 
rama of their lives. What they 
talked about when they came to 
Congress they talked about ... at 
the end of their congressional 
terms.” Now the U.S. faced issues 
“which dwarf in complexity every 
week the kind of problems which 
those men dealt with in their life- 
times.” And these, Kennedy said, 
were “new problems, entirely dif- 
ferent from those that have faced 
the Eisenhower administration, or 
that of Harry Truman, or Frank- 
lin Roosevelt or Woodrow Wilson 
. . new issues, requiring new peo- 
ple, new solutions, new ideas." 

The problems, of course, were 
not all that different, nor were the 
answers he offered all that new. 
Yet Kennedy’s program, taken as 
a whole, offered a systematic iden- 
tification of the fundamental prob- 
lems of modem America in terms 
of a deeply critical assessment of 



the moral, intellectual and institu- 
tional failures of American soci- 
ety. The thrust of his preoccupa- 
tion was less with the economic 
machine and its quantitative re- 
sults than with the quality of life in 
a society which, in the main, bad 
achieved abundance. 

Kennedy used the convention- 
al instruments of public education 
with freedom and skill. But he felt 
that press conferences and public 
addresses could not work for him 
as they had worked for ihe Roose- 
velts and Wilson — that hortatory 
and explicit public education was 
simply not suited to the mood of 
the 1960s. A decade of reformers 
and muckrakers had given the na- 
tion’s ear to Theodore Roosevelt 
and Wilson, and a depression had 



given the nation’s ear to Franklin 
Roosevelt. The early 1930s in par- 
ticular had been a time when the 
visible, tangible crisis had gener- 
ated a hunger for national action. 
With people hanging on every pres- 
idential word, the public education 
was no great problem to a Presi- 
dent who had something to say. 
But no President could create by 
fiat the kind of public opinion he 
wanted. Kennedy liked to recall 
Owen Glendowcr’s boast in Henry 
IV. Part !—"\ can call spirits from 
the vasty deep”— and Hotspur’s 
reply: "Why, so can I, or so can 
any man: / But wttt they come when 
you do call for them ?" 

Yet he turned out to have an 
ability unmatched in his age to call 
spirits from the vasty deep; and 
they generally came when he sum- 
moned them. But he did so in his 



Itennedy. who considered the 
arts part of the presidential re- 
sponsibility, gave a dinner for No- 
bel winners where Jacqueline 
talked with Poet Robert Frost. 



own fashion — which so subtly per- 
meated national attitudes and in- 
dividual lives that no one realized 
how much he had changed things 
until his time was over. 

The essence of Kennedy’s at- 
tack was not by admonition and 
remonstrance, in the eariier days, 
but by example. It was this which 
led to the familiar charge that he 
was preoccupied, to use the odious 
word, with “image.” One Repub- 
lican congressman dismissed his 
popularity: “It’s like that of a 
movie actor — it’s not related to 
legislation." But the Kennedy im- 
age was packed with a whole set of 
intellectual implications which 
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were preparing the nation for leg- 
islative change as surely as the 
muckrakersdid for Theodore Roo- 
sevelt and the Great Depression 
did for Franklin Roosevelt. In an 
age or contentment Kennedy's per- 
sonality was the most potent in- 
strument he had to awaken a na- 
tional desire for something new. 

So he communicated a critical 
attitude toward aspects of Ameri- 
can life, a respect for ideas, a de- 
light in wit and satire. So. too, he 
sought to combat the impression 
of himself as a highly political fig- 
ure and to assume, when he could, 
a nonpartisan stance. At times he 
seemed to some of those around 
him to go almost too far in this ef- 
fort— as. for example, in making 
the entirely respectable, safe and 
overrated trade expansion bill his 
top legislative priority in 1962. in- 
stead of staging a knock-down- 
drag-out fight over federal aid to 
education or Medicare. We felt 
that national argument was the 
best way to break national apathy 
and communicate the reality of 
problems. To the President I would 
cite the Roosevelts, Wilson, Jack- 
son and so on in arguing the inevi- 
tability and superiority of the pol- 
itics of combat as against the pol- 
itics of consensus. But, while he 
did not dispute these historical 
points, he plainly saw no reason 
to rush prematurely into battle. 

I think now he had deeper rea- 
sons for this than I understood at 
the time— that his cast of mind had 
a profounder source than a prag- 
matist's preference for a law over 
an issue, than a rationalist's dis- 
taste for give-'em-hell partisanship, 
or even than a statesman's need to 
hoard national confidence against 
the possibility that foreign crisis 
might require swift and unpopular 
presidential decisions. I believe to- 
day that its basic source may have 
been an acute and anguished sense 
of the fragility of the membranes 
of civilization, stretched so thin 
over a nation so disparate in its 
composition, so tense in its interior 
relationships, so cunningly en- 
meshed in underground fears and 
antagonism, so entrapped by his- 
tory in the ethos of violence. In the 
summer of 1963 he spoke to Rob- 
ert Stein, then editor of Redbook, 
about the destructive instincts "thil 
have been implanted in us grow- 
ing out of the dust,*’ and added. 



i “We have done reasonably well— 
but only reasonably well*' in con- 
trolling them. His hope was that it 
j might be possible to keep the coun- 
try and the world moving swiftly 
enough to prevent unreason from 
. rending the skin of civility. But he 
had peered into the abyss and knew 
the potentiality of chaos. 

The chemistry of the 1960s con- 
firmed Kennedy in temperamental 
traits already well marked— an 
aversion to what he called “highly 
charged’’ political positions.a scorr 
for histrionics, a recoil from com- 
iness, a determination not to be- 
come a national scold or bore. 
They were rooted, too. in t hat qual- 
ified historical fatalism which led 
him to doubt whether words, how- 
ever winged, would by themselves 
change the world. 

A combination of aclf-criticism. 
wjt and ideas made up, I think, a 
large part of the spirit of the New 
Frontier. It informed the processes 
of government, sparkled through 
evenings at the White House and 
around Washington, refreshed and 
enlivened the world of journalism, 
stimulated the universities, kindled 
the hopes of the young and pre- 
sented the nation with a new con- 
ception of itself and its potentiali- 
ties. From the viewpoint of the 
1950s. it was almost a subversive 
conception, irreverent and skepti- 
cal, lacking in due respect for es- 
tablished propositions and poten- 
tates. Perhaps only a President who 
was at the same time seen as a war 
hero, a Roman Catholic, a tough 
politician and a film star could have 
infected the nation with so gay and 
disturbing a spirit But Kennedy did 
exactly this with ease and grace: 
and, in doing so. he taught the 
country the possibilities of a new 
national style. If he did not get the 
results he would have liked at once, 
he was changing the climate in di- 
rections which would. in time. make 
those results inevitable. 

He did this only partly by doubt- 
ing the perfection of existing insti- 
tutions. His more powerful weapon 
was his vision of the truly civi- 
lized community America might 
become. This vision animated his 
efforts to improve the quality of 
American life. It reached its climax 
in the unprecedented concern which 
the President and his wife gave to 
the place of the intellect and the 
arts in the national society. 

"The artist," William Faulknet 
had said at the American Acaderm 
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of Arts and Letters in 1957, “has 
no more actual place in the Ameri- 
can culture of today than he has 
in the American economy of today, 
no place at all in the warp and 
woof, the thews and sinews, the 
mosaic of the American dream.” 
Perhaps it was not quite that bad. 
The postwar decades saw the so- 
called cultural explosion which, by 
1960, was sprinkling the American 
scene with a fallout of amiable 
statistics — 5,000 theater groups. 
20.000 dramatic workshops. 700 
opera groups, 200 dance compa- 
nies, 1.200 symphony orchestras, 
$100 million spent annually on 
classical records, SI. 5 billion an- 
nually on books, more people at- 
tending concerts each year than 
baseball games, more piano players 
than licensed fishermen, a quadru- 
pling of museums in a generation. 

On examination, however, the 
cultural explosion was less sub- 
stantial than it seemed. The statis- 
tics confused quantity with quality. 
The problem, in the midst of the 
widening public interest in the arts, 
was partly the preservation and re- 
finement of standards and partly 
the organization of financial sup- 
port for artistic institutions. 

The Kennedys moved into the 
White House with a lively desire to 
help meet this problem. They were 
wholly unaffected in their attitude 
toward the arts: it was simply, as 
their close friend, the artist Wil- 
liam Walton, once put it. that they 
were "susceptible to the comfort 
of the arts. They couldn’t live with- 
out them — it is woven into the pat- 
tern of their lives." The President’s 
curiosity and natural taste had 
been stimulated by Jacqueline's 
informed and exquisite responses. 
The art to which John Kennedy re- 
sponded most deeply and spon- 
taneously, I think, was literature; 
but he had a growing interest in 
architecture, and he had acquired 
some knowledge of painting — he 
liked the impressionists, though he 
was baffled by nonobjective art — 
and sculpture. For example, he 
was fond of a Greek bronze figu- 
rine of Herakles and the Skin of a 
Lion of about 500 B.C. which he 
bought in Rome in 1963: at the 
same time he brought back a Ro- 
man imperial head of a young satyr 
for Jacqueline. He loved picking 
out presents for her: her birthdays 
brought a proftision of boxes from 



Klegeman and drawings from Wil- 
denstein. Serious music, it must be 
said, left Kennedy cold. 

But the character of his personal 
interest in the arts was less impor- 
tant than his conviction that the 
health of the am was vitally re- 
lated to the health of society. He 
saw them not as a distraction in 
the life of a nation but as some- 
thing close to the heart of a na- 
tion’s purpose. Excellence was a 
public necessity, ugliness a nation- 
al disgrace. The arts therefore 
were, in his view, part of the presi- 
dential responsibility, and Kenne- 
dy looked for opportunities to 
demonstrate his concern. Thus, 
when Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L'dall early in December 
I960 suggested that Robert Frost 
be invited to read a poem at the In- 
auguration. Kennedy instantly re- 
sponded. (Frost replied: “if you 

CAN BEAR AT YOUR ACE THE HON- 
OR OF BEING MADE PRESIDENT CF 
THE UNITED STATES, I OUGHT TO 
BE ABLE AT MY AGE TO BEAR THE 
HONOR OF TAKING SOME PART IN 
YOUR INAUGURATION. I MAY NOT 
BE EQUAL TO IT BUT I CAN ACCEPT 
IT FOR MY CAUSE— THE ARTS. 
POETRY, NOW FOR THE FIRST 
TIME TAKEN INTO THE AFFAIRS OF 
statesmen.") And when his jour- 
nalist friend Kay Halle proposed 
that leading artists and writers be 
asked to attend the Inauguration 
— an idea which startled and an- 
noyed the politicians hoarding 
tickets on the Inauguration Com- 
mittee— Kennedy told her to go 
ahead. The combination of Frost 
on the rostrum and W. H. Auden, 
Alexis Legcr. Paul Tillich, Jacques 
Maritain, Robert Lowell. John 
Hersey, John Steinbeck. Allen 
Tate and 50 other writers, com- 
posers and painters in the audi- 
ence did seem to prefigure a new 
Augustan age of poetry and power. 



Ihe Inauguration was the first 
step in the unfolding policy of 
presidential recognition of the arts. 
Then came a series of White House 
dinners. In November 1961 Pablo 
Casals, who had long declined to 
play his cello in public as a badge 
of mourning for Spanish democ- 
racy, agreed to perform at the 
White House on an evening hon- 
oring Puerto Rico's Governor 
Munoz Marin. Kennedy said with 
emphasis in introducing Casals: 
“We believe that an artist, in order 
to be true to himself and his work, 
must be a free man." They had 
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talked together for an hour about 
world peace before the dinner. "I 
have never known anyone who 
listened more carefully than he 
did,** Casals said later. "When I 
played at the White House, I was 
very happy in my heart.” 

Other dinners followed— for 
Composer Igor Stravinsky: for the 
Western Hemisphere Nobel prize- 
winners (whom Kennedy called 
“the most extraordinary collec- 
tion of talent, of humun know), 
edge, that has ever been gathered 




Mugust Heckscher h xu commis- 
sioned by Kennedy to conduct urn 
Inquiry "without fanfare." Hitt 
report was adopted as /tew policy. 



together at the White House, with 
the possible exception of when 
Thomas JelTerson dined alone*’); 
for Andr6 Mulraux (Kennedy be- 
gan his toast by saying. “This will 
be the first speech about relations 
between France and the United 
States that does not include a trib- 
ute to General Lafayette**) — all 
memorable affairs. He encouraged 
the Cabinet to urrange u series of 
cultural evenings — readings, recit- 
als and dramatic performances. 
Thornton Wilder, who inaugu- 
rated the Cabinet series, remarked 
that the Administration had cre- 
ated “a whole new world of sur- 
prised self-respect” in the arts. 

To complete the process of na- 
tional recognition. Kennedy re- 
habilitated the Presidential Medal 
of Freedom in an effort to honor 
those “whose talent enlarges the 

1 



public vision of the dignity with 
which life can be graced and the 
fullness with which it can be lived.” 
Although an interdepartmental 
committee was charged with mak- 
ing the recommendations. Kenne- 
dy took a keen personal interest in 
the candidates and citations. 

He well understood that honor- 
ing the masters would not solve the 
problems of the young artist or the 
elevation of artistic standards or 
the economic sustenance of the 
arts. Nor did he suppose thnt these 
were problems to which govern- 
ment had the solution. But within 
its own domain the national gov- 
cm men t did all sorts of things, 
from designing sumps to erecting 
public buildings, which bore upon 
the arts. He asked Pierre Salinger 
and me to consider how the White 
House might take hold of this 
problem. We recommended that 
he commission a special consultant 
to survey the areas where public 
policy had impact on cultural life 
and to define a national program. 

I had in mind for the assignment 
August Heckscherof the Twentieth 
Century Fund. Early in December 
1961 the President invited Heck- 
scher to conduct an inquiry “with- 
out fanfare” into the resources, 
possibilities and limitations of na- 
tional policy in relation to the arts. 

' *Obv iously govern men t can at least 
play only a marginal role in our 
cultural affairs.” Kennedy told 
Heckscher. “But I would like to 
think that it is making its full con- 
tribution in this role." 

Kennedy’s caution expressed his 
fear of the vague generalization and 
the empty gesture. The notion, pro- 
posed by some, of a Department of 
Fine Arts filled us with apprehen- 
sion. But Heckscher had a pro- 
found conviction, sensitively ex- 
pressed in his 1962 book, The Pub- 
lic Happiness , that public support 
of the creative arts could become 
un antidote to the boredom and 
alienation of modem industrial so- 
ciety and the means by which the 
individual in a world of flickering 
images could recover a sense of ob- 
jectivity and reality. In the spring 
of 1963 he submitted his recom- 
mendations in a report on “The 
Arts and the Notional Govern- 
ment” A few days later Kennedy 
by executive order set up the Ad- 
visory Council on the Arts and 
prepared to make the special con- 
sultancy a permanent full-time of- 
fice. Since Heckscher had to re- 
turn to the Twentieth Century 
Fund, it was the President’s in ten - 
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From our family to yours 

We rake a lot of family pride 
in our sausage. And we hope 
vour family enjoys it as much 
as we do here on the Jones 
Farm. You’ll find Jones Sau- 
sage in your grocer’s meat or 
frozen foods case. Try some. 



We, here on the 
Jones Farm, are happy that the 
sausage we make is part of the 
Holiday atmosphere in so many 
homes across the country. For 
generations, lots of people have 
just naturally planned on hearty 
breakfasts of Jones Sausage. 
The Holidays wouldn’t seem 
right without it. 

That’s because Jones Dairy 
Farm Sausage is something 
special. It’s still made on the 
same Wisconsin farm by the 
fifth generation of Joneses. 
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tion to appoint Richard Goodwin. 

The President’s commitment to 
the arts reached its climax in Wash- 
ington itself. Most Presidents since 
Jefferson had remained astonish- 
ingly indifferent to their immedi- 
ate surroundings. But Kennedy, 
with his strong architectural in- 
stincts, had a consuming interest 
in the physical appearance of the 
capital. He had hardly taken his 
presidential oath when he confront- 
ed a plan conceived in the previ- 
ous Administration to replace the 
graceful old residences on Lafayette 
Square in front of the White House 
with enormous modern office build- 
ings. He made Bill Walton, whom 
he subsequently appointed chair- 
man of the Fine Arts Commission, 
his agent in these matters. The 
President and Walton wanted to 
preserve the 19th Century charac- 
ter of the square; at the same time, 
it was essential to provide office 
space for the overflowing federal 
establishment Fora time the prob- 
lem seemed to defy solution. Both 
Kennedy and Walton gave up and 
concluded that the old buildings 
would have to go. Only Jacqueline 
held out. 

“The wreckers haven't started 
yet” she said, “and until they do 
it can be saved.” Then the Presi- 
dent running by chance into John 
C. Wamecke. the San Francisco 
architect, asked his advice, and 
Wamecke came up with a brilliant 
solution which protected the his- 
toric houses and placed new and 
harmonizing office buildings be- 
hind them. Kennedy maintained a 
steady interest in the development 
of the Lafayette Square plan. One 
day Walton apologized for inter- 
rupting him when weightier affairs 
were on his desk. “That’s all right.” 
said Kennedy. “After all. this may- 
be the only monument we'll leave.” 

On a beautiful autumn Saturday 
at the end of October 1963 the 
President flew to Amherst College 
in Massachusetts to take part in a 
ceremony in honor of Robert Frost. 
He had decided to speak about 
Frost’s inaugural theme of poetry 
and power. When we were talking 
over what he might say, we had 
chatted about Frost’s poems. He 
recalled : *7 have been one acquaint- 
ed with the night" and said, "Whac 
a terrific line!” Now, on Air Force 



One. he worked over the speech 
and then joined Stewart Udall. 
James Reed, his friend of PT-boat 
days who was now Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and me in 
the forward compartment. The 
President's mood was gay. Udall 
remarked that he feared a fanatical- 
ly anti-Kennedy lady of his ac- 
quaintance might appear and even 
try to interrupt the ceremony, “so 
if you see me in the crowd strug- 
gling with a woman and rolling on 
the ground, you will know what is 
going on.” “In any case. Stewart.” 
the President said, “we will give 
you the benefit of the doubt.” 
Soon we landed and motored 
over to the college. It was Indirn 
summer, golden and vivid but with 
forebodings of winter. “The men 
who create power," Kennedy told 
his Amherst audience, “make an 
indispensable contribution to the 
nation’s greatness. Bui the men 
who question power make u con- 
tribution just as indispensable . . . 
for they determine whether we use 
power or power uses us.” Frost, he 
continued, saw poetry as the means 
of saving power from itself. “When 
power leads man toward arrogance, 
poetry reminds him of his limita- 
tions. When power narrows the 
area of man’s concern, poetry re- 
minds him of the richness and di- 
versity of his existence. When pow- 
er corrupts, poetry cleanses.” 

“I see little of more importance 
to the future of our country and 
our civilization." he said, “than 
full recognition of the place of the 
artist" And then he offered his 
vision of the American promise. 



I took forward to a great future 
for America, a future in which 
our country will match its mil- 
itary strength with our moral 
restraint, its wealth with our 
wisdom, its power with our pur- 
pose. I look forward to an Amer- 
ica which will not be afraid of 
grace and beauty, which will 
protect the beauty of our nat- 
ural environment, which will 
preserve the great old American 
houses and squares and parks of 
our national past, and which 
will build handsome and bal- 
anced cities for our future. I 
look forward to an America 
which will reward achievement 
in the am as we reward achieve- 
ment in business or statecraft. 
... I look forward to an Amer- 
ica which commands respect 
throughout the world not only 

CONTINUED 
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for its strength but for its civi- 
lization as well. And I look for- 
ward to a world which will be 
safe not only for democracy and 
diversity but also for personal 
distinction. 

This was his sense of the future, 
and he embraced it as if on a rising 
tide of confidence. A few days 
later, at a press conference, some- 
one asked him how he felt about 
the Presidency. He replied, “1 have 
given before to this group the defi- 
nition of happiness of the Greeks, 
and I will define it again: It is full 
use of your powers along lines of 
excellence. 1 find, therefore, the 
Presidency provides some happi- 
ness.” For all the congressional 
problems of 1963, he knew he had 
had a good year, and he anticipat- 
ed 1964 with relish. 

He had little real doubt. I think, 
that he would win the election 
with ease. This would give his sec- 
ond term the congressional mar- 
gin the first had lacked. He saw 
his second administration as the 
time of great legislative action, 
when the seeds planted in the first 

f four years would come to fruition. 
He expected, of course, to make 
some changes; the conduct of for- 
eign affairs never ceased to bother 
him. Then, after the election, he 
could not only complete his pres- 



ent program but move forward to 
new problems — tax evasion was 
one, an attack on the structure of 
government subsidies was anoth- 
er, the rationalization of the city, 
the promotion of the arts and the 
protection of the natural environ- 
I ment, others. In foreign affairs he 
\ looked forward particularly to the 
jpossibility, if the detente held, of 
;a journey to the Soviet Union. 

Sometimes he would muse about 
life beyond 1968. He had remarked 
early in his administration that, 
“whether 1 serve one or two terms 
in the Presidency. I will find myself 
at the end of that period at what 
might be called the awkward age 
— too old to begin a new career 
and too young to write my mem- 
oirs.” Very many thoughts drifted 
through his mind about the future 
—publishing a newspaper (he had 
sometimes joked with Ben Brad- 
lee about buying the Washington 
Post), returning to Congress like 
John Quincy Adams, traveling 
around the world, writing a book. 
As the plans for his presidential 
library at Harvard took shape, he 
began to visualize the future with 
more particularity. He would, he 
thought, live part of each year in 
Cambridge. Here he could use his 
offices in the library, work on the 
history of his administration, hold 
seminars and talk to students. He 
hoped that the library might be- 
come a center where academicians, 
politicians and public servants 
could challenge and instruct one 
another, thereby realizing his old 



lahb Casals talked with Jacque- 
line after 1961 concert. He last 
played in White House in 1904 
when Alice Roosevelt Longworth 
(talking ro Kennedy) was present. 



dream of bringing together the 
world of thought and the world 
of power. 

But 1969 was a long time away, 
and there remained the hurdles of 
1964. The President looked for- 
ward with high anticipation to 
running against Barry Goldwater. 
I think he felt that this would give 
him an opportunity to dispose of 
right-wing extremism once and Tor 
all and win an indisputable man- 
date. On Nov. 12 he convened his 
first strategy meeting for 1964 — 
Robert Kennedy. Larry O'Brien. 
Kenneth O'Donnell. Ted Soren- 
sen. John Bailey and Richard Ma- 
guire of the National Committee, 
hts brother-in-law Stephen Smith. 
Richard Scammon. Director of the 
Census Bureau and a lively expert 
on voting statistics. They discussed 
the South and its representation at 
the national convention, meditat- 
ed on the suburbs, considered the 
organization of the campaign, then 
reverted to the South, where the 
President was soon to go to carry 
the fight to Florida and Texes. It 
was a sanguine meeting, filled with 
badinage about the future. 

The Vice President of the United 
States was not present, and his ab- 
sence stimulated a curious story 
that the Kennedys intended, in the 
political idiom, to dump him as 
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His 1964 political plan: 
run again with L.B.J. 
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the vice presidential candidate in 
1964. as Roosevelt had dumped 
John Nance Gamer in 1940. These 
stories were wholly fanciful. Ken- 
nedy knew und understood John- 
son's moodiness ; n the Vice Presi- 
dency. but he considered him able 
and loyal. In addition, if Goldwa- 
ter were to be the Republican can- 
didate. the Democrats needed ev- 
ery possible asset in the South. The 
meeting on Nov. 12 assumed John- 
son's renomination. 

It had not been an easy year for 
Johnson. One saw much less of him 
around the White House than in 
1961 or 1962. He seemed to have 
faded astonishingly into the back- 
ground. and he appeared almost a 
spectral presence at meetings in the 
Cabinet Room. Though his fidel- 
ity to the President was constant 
and his self-discipline impressive, 
the psy chological cost wus evident- 
ly mounting. The Vice President 
disagreed with Administration tac- 
tics in 1963 on a number of points 
—on the handling of the civil rights 
bill, on the handling of the Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity and selling wheat to the 
Soviet Union. Yet Johnson always 
spoke about the President himself 
with deep and unaffected admira- 
tion. He would mention the grace 
with which he bore his burdens und 
say that, when Kennedy would go 
around the room with the question 
"What would you do?” he would 
pray that he would not have to an- 
swer first. As 1964 approached. 
Kennedy looked to Johnson for 
particular help in the Vice Presi- 
dent's own state. 

On Frtday morning, Nov. 22. I 
had flown to New York, with 
Katharine Graham, whose hus- 
band Philip had died three months 
before, for a luncheon with the ed- 
itors of her magazine Newsweek. 
Kenneth Galbraith had come 
down from Cambridge for the oc- 
casion. We were still sipping drinks 
before luncheon in an amiable 
mood of Friday-bcfore-the-Har- 
vard- Yale-game relaxation when a 
young man in his shirtsleeves en- 
tered the room and said, a little 
tentatively. “I am sorry to break in. 
but I think you should know that 
the President has been shot in the 
head in Texas.” For a flash one 
thought this was some sort of 



ghastly office joke. Then we knew 
it could not be and huddled des- 
perately around the nearest televi- 
sion set. Everything was confused 
and appalling. Minutes dragged 
along. Incomprehensible bulletins 
came from the hospital. Sudden- 
ly an insane surge of conviction 
flowed through me: I felt that the 
man who had survived the Solo- 
mon Islands and so much illness 
and agony, who so loved life, em- 
bodied it, enhanced it. could not 
possibly die now. He would escape 
the shadow as he had before. Al- 
most immediately wc received the 
irrevocable word. 

In a few moments Galbraith 
and I were on Katharine Graham’s 
plane bound for Washington. It 
was the saddest journey of one's 
life. Bitterness, shame, anguish, 
disbelief, emptiness mingled inex- 
tricably in one's mind. When I 
stumbled, almost blindly, into the 
East Wing, the first person I en- 
countered was Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Jr. In a short time I went with 
my White House colleagues to An- 
drews Field to await the return 
of Air Force One from Texas. A 
small crowd was waiting in the 
dusk: Robert McNamara, stunned 
and silent: Averell Harriman. hag- 
gard and suddenly looking very 
old; desolation everywhere. We 
watched incredulously as the cas- 
ket was carefully lifted out of the 
plane and taken to the Naval Hos- 
pital at Bethesda. Later I went 
to my house in Georgetown. My 
weeping daughter Christina said. 
"Daddy, what has happened to 
our country? If this is the kind of 
country we have, I don't want to 
live here any more.” 

Still later I went back to the 
White House to await the lust re- 
turn. Around 4 a.m. the casket, 
wrapped in a flag, was brought 
from Bethesda Naval Hospital and 
placed on a stand in the East Room. 
Tapers were lit around the bier and 
a priest said a few words. Then 
Jacqueline approached the bier, 
knelt for a moment and buried her 
head in the flag. Soon she walked 
away. The rest of us waited for a 
little while in the great hall. We 
were beyond consolation, but we 
clung to the comradeship he had 
given us. Finally, just before day- 
break. we bleakly disappeared into 
the mild night. 

Somehow the long hours passed, 
as the new President took over 
with firmness and strength, but 
the roll of the drums, as we walked 
to St. Matthew’s Cathedral on the 
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frosty Monday, will sound forever 
in my ears, as will the wild twit- 
tering of the birds during the in- 
terment at Arlington while the 
statesmen of the world looked on. 
It was all so grotesque and so in- 
credible. One remembered Stephen 
Spender's poem: 



/ think continually of those 
who were truly great— 

Tlte names of those who in their 
lives J ought for life , 



Who wore at their hearts the 
fire’s centre. 

Born of the sun , they traveled 
a short while towards the sun. 

And left the vivid air signed 
with their honour. 



It was all gone now — the life- 
affirming. lire-enhancing zest, the 
brilliance, the wit. the cool com- 
mitment, the steady purpose. The 
political scientist Richard Neu- 
stadt has suggested that two years 



I look forward to a great future for America, a future in which our 
country will match its military strength with our moral restraint, its wealth 
with our wisdom, its power with our purpose. ... I look forward to an 
America which commands respect throughout the world not only for its 
strength but for its civilization. And l look forward to a world which will be 
safe not only for democracy and diversity but also for personal distinction. 




are the period of presidential ini- 
tiation. John F. Kennedy had had 
so little time: it was as if Jackson 
had died before the nullification 
controversy and the Bank War. 
as if Lincoln had been killed six 
months after Gettysburg or Frank- 
lin Roosevelt at the end of 1935 
or Harry Truman before the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

Yet he had accomplished so 
much: the new hope for peace on 
earth, the elimination of nuclear 
testing in the atmosphere and the 
abolition of nuclear diplomacy, 
the new policies toward Latin 
America, the reordering of Amer- 
ican defense, the revolution in na- 
tional economic policy, the con- 
cern for poverty, the stimulus to 
the arts, the fight for reason against 
extremism and mythology. Lifting 
us beyond our capacities, he gave 
his country back to its best self, 
wiping away the world's impres- 
sion of an old nation or old men. 
weary, played out. fearful of ideas, 
change and the future; he taught 
mankind that the process of redis- 
covering America was not over. He 
re-established the republic as the 
first generation of our leaders saw 
it — young, brave, civilized, ration- 
al. gay, tough, questing, exultant 
in the excitement and potentiality 
of history. He had transformed the 
American spirit — and the response 
of his people to his murder was a 
monument to his memory. The 
energies he released, the standards 
he set. the purposes he inspired, 
the goals he established, would 
guide the land he loved for years 
to come. Above all. Kennedy gave 
the world for an imperishable mo- 
ment the vision of a leader who 
greatly understood the terror and 
the hope, the diversity and the 
possibility of life oh this planet, 
and who made people look beyond 
nation and race to the future of 
humanity. So the people of the 
world grieved as if they had ter- 
ribly lost their own leader, friend, 
brother. 

On Dec. 22. a month after hi.\ 
death, fire from the flame burning 
at Kennedy’s grave in Arlington 
was carried at dusk to the Lincoln 
Memorial. It was fiercely cold. 
Thousands stood, candles in their 
hands; then, as the flame spread 
among us, one candle lighting the 
next, the crowd gently moved 
away, their candles flaring and 
flickering, into the darkness. The 
next day it snowed— almost as 
deep a snow as the 1961 inaugural 
blizzard. I went to the White 
House. It was lovely, ghostly and 
strange. 

It all ended, as it began, in the 
cold. 
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